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HA VILAND FAIENCE. 




^ATELY the reigning taste 
for household decoration 
has brought into great 
prominence the art of the 
potter. For a long time 
pottery and porcelain had 
been regarded by the pub- 
lic, with very few excep- 
tions, as of little import- 
ance in an artistic sense, 
and, indeed, had rather 
fallen into disrepute. A 
sudden turn of the wheel of fashion led the "cogno- 
scenti " to discover beauties even in the rudest attempts 
of the prcehistoric potter, and pottery resumed its rank 
among things of beauty and vertu. No material can 
compete with earthenware for decorative effect ; for, while 
the substance itself is light, agreeable to the touch and 
soft to the eye, it carries colors which are burnt into the 
glaze which covers the pieces, and thus they become 
permanent and can defy the action of time, light and 
atmosphere. 

It is a noticeable fact that the right of manufacturing 
certain very fine wares has always been a prerogative 
sought after by kings, queens, and princes, not only in 
Europe, but also in China and Japan. The object in view 
could not have been mercenary ; fgr none of these privi- 
leges ever paid expenses. The only incentive, therefore, 
can have been a love for art or a desire for the exclusive 
possession of certain articles of beauty. 

The tendency of the present revival in taste is still emi- 
nently retroactive, and the chief point of attraction in 
many objects, to the eyes of certain persons, is simply 
their age. This is the cause which has led most manufac- 
turers to reproduce, more or less accurately, the porcelains 
and potteries of olden times. The only new departure in 
art is the production of a pottery the mode of decoration 
of which is similar to paintings in oil. This new ware 
comes to us from Limoges ; but the maker of it is David 
Haviland, who, in 1840, established large pottery works in 




France, and, with true American enterprise, tried to aban- 
don the old routine of manufacture, and was not afraid to 
take up this new style of decoration, and to push it for- 
ward towards the high state of artistic beauty it has now 
attained. 

The ware consists of ordinary potter's clay, shaped into 
vases, plates, or bowls of various patterns and shapes. 



After it has sufficiently dried, before it is baked, the colors 
are applied to it. They are mixed with some of the clay 
used to fashion the ware, and therefore have a certain 
amount of what is termed body, and the clay on which 
the artist paints has a surface as ready to receive them 
as the best canvas or paper. 

Under these conditions, a painter can work without hav- 
ing the wings of his genius clipped by the technical diffi- 
culties of porcelain decoration, and the effect produced is 
exquisite. The painting overlays all the surface of the 
paste, which disappears completely under it, like the can- 
vas in a picture ; and when it leaves the artist's hand it is 




covered with a hard glaze which, at the same time as it 
protects it from deterioration which time or climate might 
produce, endows the work with a particularly brilliant 
quality. The glazes used for pottery in general, contain 
lead. This lessens the brilliant qualities of the painting ; 
but the Havilands use the same glaze for their faience as 
that used for " soft paste." This combines brilliancy with 
hardness, and when the pieces are passed through the 
kiln, where they remain for from twenty-four to thirty 
hours, glaze, color and clay are incorporated into one 
solid mass. If color and sound are similar, these must 
indeed be chunks of frozen music, and if Whistler ever 
turns his symphonic genius in the direction of painting 
Haviland faience, even Ruskin will have nothing to say. 
The necessity of securing the services of artists of great 
talent, who would, under no consideration, leave Paris, 
caused the opening of a branch of the Limoges factory at 
Paris-Auteuil, and there, close to the green lanes and 
fresh " bosquets " of the " Bois de Boulogne," such artists 
as Chapelet, who plays on his name by signing with beads 
and a cross, Braquemont the aqua-fortist, Leonce Petit, 
Eugene Delaplanche, Falguieres, Couturier, Damousse, 



Martinand, Renard, and a host of others can be seen ply- 
ing their brushes with ardor. 

The plastic clay used to fashion the pieces also allows 
of modeling in the most artistic fashion, and many a vase 
is decorated with exquisite work of the highest merit, and 
which, like the painting on the clay, is the true expression 
of the artist as he left it, without the unpoetical interven- 
tion of the machine or, worse still, of the mechanic. 




Fig. 4. 

In our first illustration we see what charming effect can 
be produced by combining modeling with color. The 
flesh parts of the figures are in most cases left unglazed, 
and acquire a soft tint and finish much more pleasing to 
the eye than either marble or metal could give. 

In the next vase, which is of an unusually charming 
profile, we find on the body, which is of different shades 
of blue, blended together somewhat in the same way as 
nature blends colors in marble, a grape vine, modeled in 
alto-relievo, and painted in the strongest realistic style. 

The cider pitcher, with a top-heavy looking head, is not 
without merit, for the very " lippyness " of it suggests a 
good, long pull, such as the farmers of Normand)^ love to 
give when they hug a pitcher. 

The two smaller pieces (Fig. 4), and the "able-bodied" 
vase (Fig. 5), illustrate the flower decoration as used at 
Paris-Auteuil. Taking a hint from the Japanese, the treat- 
ment is thoroughly realistic, as like to nature as pos- 
sible, and the plants seem to grow round the vase, and 
are not clapped on in medallions, fastened nobody knows 
how, as is usually the case in painted pottery. The 
grounds and the ornaments are also always painted by 
the same artist, so that the same harmony of color and of 
touch prevails throughout the work. 

Our last illustration (Fig. 8) presents a vase with flat 
sides, recalling the shape of the old pilgrim bottles. This 
form is particularly suitable for carrying landscapes, 




Fio. 3. 

though some of the bold artists of the Havilands are not 
afraid of painting landscapes on round vases. 

For decorative effect nothing can surpass this style of 
faience ; for the colors, though often bold, are always 
soft and tuneful. The paintings are exquisitely artistic ; 
for the very nature of the ware seems to lend itself to those 
strong effects in broad touches artists are so fond of, and 
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which, in my opinion, seem more at home on an earthen- 
ware placque than on a canvas in a gilt frame. 

The Limoges factory also makes hard and soft paste 
porcelain for ornamental and table use. They have been 
unusually successful in overcoming the difficulties which 
always accompany the manipulation of soft paste ; for it is 
a compound of sand, lime and alkaline vitrifiable matter 
which has no consistency and, until finished, is very diffi- 
cult to handle. But once glazed, the decoration which is 
applied outside and then fired in, allows the artist a much 
wider range of action and color, and also the privilege of 
retouching, which the painting under glaze on hard paste 
excludes. The Havilands have well succeeded in pro- 
ducing fine wares, both in ordinary and in expensive 
styles, which, while they are indebted to France for their 
artistic qualities, suggest the American genius of their 
manufacture by the simplicity of the methods and the 
close figuring on the prices. Frederic Vors. 



OLD CHELSEA. 



A good many people probably imagine that they could 
tell real "Old Chelsea" china from sham almost at a 
glance. It would seem, however, from a case recently 
tried in a provincial town in England, that the difference 
between the two is sometimes so trifling as to puzzle pro- 
fessional connoisseurs. Some time back a gentleman 




Fig. 5. 

who had been dabbling in old china for five years bought 
from a dealer a cup and saucer and cream jug for £60, 
the articles being warranted as genuine " Old Chelsea." 
The purchaser took a full hour to inspect the crockery 
before concluding the transaction, nor does he appear to 
have doubted that he had obtained a great bargain, until 
some friends expressed scepticism as to the genuineness 
of the ware. It seems almost a pity that they did not 
keep their doubts to themselves, and leave the happy 
collector in the blissful conviction that he had contrived 
to pick up three pieces of really rare " Old Chelsea" for 
less than their market value. His mind being thus im- 
pregnated with dire misgivings, he submitted his precious 
purchase to the judgment of an expert, who at once de- 
clared the ware to be spurious. As other authorities pro- 
nounced a similar opinion, the purchaser demanded his 
money back from the vendor, and this being refused, the 
case came into court. From the general tenor of the evi- 
dence it appeared that the crockery was not " Old Chel- 
sea," but a capital imitation, worth about £3, as one of 
the witnesses said, "as a curious forgery." The ware 
itself was old enough to have been the genuine article, 
but the painting, which should have constituted the real 
value, had been evidently done some thirty or forty 
years ago by either French or Dresden artists. Yet the 
work cannot have been so very bad, from an artistic point 
of view, since we find an artist declaring it to be " quite 
as good as many things that are done at Paris* and Dres- 
den now." It would thus seem that the real merit of 
"Old Chelsea," in this authority's opinion, does not so 
much lie in its artistic excellence as in its rarity. The 
forgery was so complete that even the gold anchor which 
distinguises " Old Chelsea " was painted .in, and the gen- 
eral appearance of the articles were such as to deceive all 
but the profession. 



Qljiiifl fainting. 



RULES FOR BEGINNERS. 

On the placard defining the principles of decorative art, 
which is hung up at the famous school at South Kensing- 
ton, London, are the following excellent rules regarding 
the decoration of pottery, which the art amateur should 
" read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest : " 

1. The form should be most carefully adapted to use, 
being studied for elegance and beauty of the line as well 
as for capacity, strength, mobility, etc. 

2. In ornamenting the construction, care should be 
taken to preserve the general form, and to keep the de- 




Fig. 6. 

coration subservient to it by the low relief or otherwise ; 
the ornament should be so arranged as to enhance, by its 
lines, the symmetry of the original form, and assist its con- 
structive strength. 

3. If arabesques or figures in the round are used, they 
should arise out of the ornamental and constructive forms 
used, and not merely applied. 

4. All projecting parts should have careful consideration^ 
to render them as little liable to injury as is consistent 
with their purpose. 




Fig. 8. 

5. It must ever be remembered that repose is required 
to give value to ornament, which in itself is secondary, 
not principal. 

To these rules we will add two others, which are hardly 
less important : (1.) Let every line of your design have a 
meaning ; (2) use the fewest possible lines to convey your 
meaning. Remember that the simplest ornaments sug- 
gesting objects of well known beauty afford at all times 
more gratification to the sense than labored productions, 
where mere drudgery gets the better of accurate concep- 



tion. In the examples we give on the next page of Egyp- 
tian ornamentation, which the amateur may find easiest to 
employ in his first essay in painting on china, not a line 
or curve is introduced except as being part of the plan of 
conveying an impression which the mind can dwell upon 
with pleasure or profit. The designs have been selected 
as good examples of the individuality rather than the mere 
beauty of Egyptian ornamentation. They are correct 
symbols of plants culled from the groves which adorned 
the banks of the Nile. The first idea which strikes the 
eye of the observer is their regularity and mathematical 
precision. Throughout Egyptian ornament we are ever 
reminded of the presence of the compass and square. Our 
thoughts are led to contemplate the arts of the people who 
built the Pyramids, and the origin of the mathematical 
science irresistibly dawns upon our imagination. 

In Fig. 1, which represents a bunch of papyri, we are 
presented with an ornament conventionalized, not a care- 
fully drawn likeness of the original ; and this is a point 
upon which ancient and modern practice are most at 
variance. The ancients believed (and those Eastern tribes 
least affected by European ideas still believe) that an orna- 
ment need not be a faithful likeness or picture, but should 
embody a general notion of what it is intended to represent. 
In other words, they believed more in the symbolic and 
less in the imitative character of art than we do. 

Fig. 2 is perhaps a still earlier representation of a 
palm tree ; not a single line here is thrown away, and 
though it may seem somewhat rude to modern eyes, yet 
there is an evidence of notion about this simple figure — a 
notion which takes in the full scope of its task, and ren- 




Fig. 7. 

ders all the truth with the fewest strokes and in the hum- 
blest manner. 

Fig. 3 is also a simple ornament (papyrus and flower), 
whose unostentatious yet suggestive style charms the eye 
by its very simplicity. 

Fig. 4 is perhaps slightly inferior to the last-named, but 
it possesses the quality of much variety in form, attained 
by very few lines. 

For those of our readers who prefer to begin with less 
formal designs, we give the white flowers and canary bird 
in Plate III of our supplement. This is from the advance 
sheets of the second part of a new publication by John 
Wiley & Sons, entitled " Piton's China Painting in 
America," treating specially on Japanese decoration. 
Our Plate II. is from Part I. of the same publication. 

SETTING THE PALETTE. 

In preparing the palette for painting on china the list of 
enamels should be limited to as few as are absolutely 
necessary. We shall not at present go into explanations 
of the chemical properties of the colors, explanations 
which would only tend to confuse the reader without aid- 
ing him in the least. We shall, therefore, describe only 
such colors as have been tried and found suitable, by their 
general excellence, to constitute all that is required, and 
all that are in daily use in the potteries. The colors are : 
Rose, ruby, ivory, yellow, orange, olive, yellow-brown, 
dark-brown, chrome green, emerald green, neutral tint, 
sky-blue, cobalt blue, forget-me-not blue, dark blue, 
fusible lilac, French gray, black, best red, white en- 
amel, and shadow-for- white. These are all that are re- 
quired for ordinary purposes, excepting flesh tints, which 
are produced by a few special colors not necessary to be 
mentioned, but which will be examined in their proper 
order, for it would not be wise to encourage the student 
to attempt the figure as a commencement of his studies. 
All these colors can be obtained ready for mixing from 
any of the dealers in artists' materials whose an- 
nouncements will be found in our advertising columns. 



